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Britain, Egypt and the Sudan — 2 


“It was unfortunate from the point of view 
of future progress [in the Sudan],” observed 
Lord Lloyd in retrospect, “that the opportu 
nity was not taken when it presented itselt 
to clear away the embarrassing differences 
which had for so long existed between the 
actual and the legal positions of the Sudanes« 
administration.” 

Che former British High Commissioner tor 
Egypt | 5-29) was alluding to the tact that 
Britain had not unilaterally abrogated the 
1899 Anglo-Egyptian convention immediately 
after the assassination by Egyptian nationalists 
on November 19-20, 1924 of Sir Lee Stack, 
the sirdar, of ymmander-in-chief, of the 
Kgyptian Army and the governor-general ol 
the Sudan. Lord Lloyd was indulging in 
wishful reminiscence. For the opportunity had 
slipped away nearly three years earlier when 
Britain, responding to irrepressible nationalist 
demands, ended its seven-year-old protectorat« 
over Egypt on February 28, 1922. The inaugu 
ration at that time of the second British occu 
pation, pending the settlement by Britain and 
Egypt of their differences, deprived Whiteha! 
of full freedom of action in the Sudan. 


Following Stack’s murder late in 1924, Brit 
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ain proceeded to squeeze the Egyptians out 
of the Sudan without formally abolishing the 
condominium. The evacuation Ol Egyptian 
troops left sole responsibility for security with 
the British garrisons, supplemented by local 
units, renamed the Sudai 


by British offic nnual 


commanded 
contribution from Cairo o 
the cost of the military 
Sudanese filled the civil ser 
ated by thi progressive di 
The Sudan government 
trom immigrating into the 
The British, who took a 
in the Sudan administrati 
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scheme, the cultivation of 
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cate obtained in 1926 stipu 
cent of the cotton produced 


Sudanese tenant farmers, 


ally increased to 40 percent) to the 
Sudan government and 25 percent 
(gradually reduced to 20 percent) to 
the concessionaire. From the outset 
the government’s receipts averaged 
at least one-fifth of its entire revenue. 
The tenants were allowed to retain 
all crops other than cotton. 

The promotion of cotton in the 
Sudan stirred in Egyptian growers 
the fear of competition in the Lan- 
cashire market and of possible cur- 
tailment of Nile waters available to 
their own plantations. These griev- 
ances reinforced the resentment ot 
the nationalists, who charged the 
Sudan government with playing fa- 
vorites. They contrasted the non- 
interest-bearing loans which Egypt 
had credited to the Sudan before 
1914 with the 6 percent bonds—in- 
terest guaranteed by the British gov- 
ernment—which the Sudan floated 
in Britain after 1919. Population 
pressure was an even more serious 
consideration. The inhabited zone ot 
Egypt, some 3.5 percent of the over- 
all land area with severely limited 
prospects of expansion, could already 
boast the highest rural population 
density in the world. The national- 
ists thus viewed the Sudan as a ter- 
ritory which might siphon off the 
“excess.” 

Little wonder, then, that around 
the claim deriving from 19th-century 
conquests and the 1899 condomini- 
um agreement the nationalists devel- 
oped the legend that the Sudan and 
Egypt constituted one fatherland and 
their inhabitants one people. Accu- 
rate statistics are not obtainable. But 
according to the most reliable esti- 


mates, between 66 and 75 percent of 


the 7-8 million Sudanese are Muslims 
who speak their own Arabic dialects; 
the remainder, concentrated in the 
southern provinces, are Negroid pa- 
gans who use other languages than 
Arabic. The British, on their side, 
dwelt upon the Sudan’s ethnic and 
linguistic differences. 


Claims and Counterclaims 


The Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936, 
which brought the second occupa- 
tion of Egypt to a close, reafirmed 
the 1899 condominium arrangements 
but laid down that “the primary aim 
of . .. [the] administration in the 
Sudan must be the welfare of the 
Sudanese.” Still, the governor-gen- 
eral of the Sudan was given discre- 
tion, in making new civil service 
appointments “for which qualified 
Sudanese are not available,” to “select 
suitable candidates of British and 
Egyptian nationality.” 

Egyptian troops were once again 
placed at the governor-general’s dis- 
posal; Egyptian immigration into the 
Sudan was reopened; and Egyptian 
nationals were assured equal treat- 
ment with British subjects “in mat- 
ters of commerce . . . or the posses- 
sion of property.” 

In fact, very few Egyptians settled 
in the Sudan, and the Egyptian gov- 
ernment, which in 1925 (after a 
lapse of a dozen years) had resumed 
payment of an annual subvention— 
now fixed at £750,000—toward the 
Sudan budget, began to pare down 
the amount in 1938 and discontinued 
it altogether three years later. Britain, 
meanwhile, had steadily enlarged the 
proportion of Sudanese employed as 


civil servants, from less than 37 per- 


cent of the total to nearly 85 percent 
in 1947, After 1936 the British also 
admitted Sudanese to senior posts, 
Within 12 years the number of such 
appointees reached 126, or 15 percent, 

In response to pressures from the 
articulate segment of the Sudanese 
population the governor-general in 
1943 created an Advisory Council for 
the Northern Provinces as the first 
step in developing representative in- 
stitutions in the central government, 
Aside from the governor-general, 
who served as president, and three 
other British officials, who served as 
vice-presidents, this partly elective 
and partly nominated consultative 
body consisted of 28 Sudanese. 

The articulate northern Sudanese 
were themselves divided by local 
tradition along sectarian lines. Ong 
group followed al-Sayyid Sir “Abd-al 
Rahman b. al-Mahdi, the son of the 
Mahdi, the leader of the successful 
rebellion 60 years earlier; a second, 
al-Sayyid Sir ‘Ali al-Mighani. The 
Mahdi’s son, who formed the Um 
mah (nation) party, enjoyed Brit 
ish favor and participated in the Ad 
visory Council. Precisely for these 
reasons Mighani, who established the 
Ashiqga (brothers) party, boycotted 
the Council and turned for support 
to Egypt, which by 1943 had once 
again begun to voice its demands for 
the unity of Egypt and the Suda 
under the Egyptian Crown. 

(This is the second of three articles on the 
Anglo-Egyptian problem in the Sudan b 
Dr. Hurewitz, assistant professor of go\ 
ernment, Near and Middle East Studie 
Program, School of International Affair 
Columbia University. His book, tentativel 
entitled Middle East Dilemma Back 


ground for United States Policy, is sche 
uled for publication this spring. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Demoralization of U.S. Foreign Service 


Until Secretary of State Dulles on 
March 18 appeared before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee to sup 
port President Eisenhower’s nomi- 
nation of Foreign Service Officer 
Charles E. Bohlen as Ambassador to 
Moscow, the State Department was 
in danger of becoming a mere arm 
of Congress, as the foreign affairs 
department had been in the days of 
the Articles of Confederation before 
the adoption of the Constitution in 
1789. 

In the brief period since President 
Eisenhower's inauguration on Janu 
ary 20 the efforts of the State Depart 
ment to satisfy the demands of Sena 
tor Joseph R. McCarthy, Republican 
of Wisconsin, respecting the person 
nel of the Voice of America had be 
gun to erode the executive independ 
ence of the important governmental 
agency of which the Voice is a part. 
The eagerness of the Senate to limit 
that independence has been under 
lined by the backing given to the 
resolution for amending the Consti 
tution introduced by Senator John 
W. Bricker, Republican of Ohio, 
who would restrict the application o 
treaties signed by the Secretary o 
State on behalf of the President 
Senator Bricker has 63 cosponsors for 
his resolution, or enough, with hi: 
own vote, to make up the two-third 
of the Senate required to adopt the 


measure, 


State Department Weakened 


While the spirit Secretary Dulles 
showed in the Bohlen affair may 
likewise inspire a vigorous campaign 
by the Administration against th 
Bricker amendment, the inroads 
made earlier by the Senate into the 


independence of the State Depart 


ment have seriously weakened the o1 


ganization on which the department 


relies to staff American diplomatic 
missions abroad—that is, the Foreign 
Service. 

The Foreign Service is the career 
arm in the conduct of this country’s 
foreign relations. Founded in 1926 
by a merger of the diplomatic and 
consular corps, it was enlarged and 
invigorated by legislation seven year 
ago. Its prestige has grown sinc 
World War II by the ever increas 
ing proportion of ambassadors drawn 
from its ranks, and by the fact that 
the important State Department poli 
cy-making post of Counselor was 
twice filled by its officers—first by 
George F. Kennan and more recentl 


by Bohlen himself. 


Value of Foreign Service 
The Service is useful to the United 
States if its members are free to 
analyze for the policy makers it 
Washington the meaning of event: 
in the areas of the world which it is 
their business to understand. Recent 
ictions threaten this freedom. Sena 
tors McCarthy and Pat McCarrar 

Democrat of Nevada, have qu 

tioned the good faith of members ot 
the Foreign Service for attitudes the 

took on past issues in international 
relations. The first to feel their criti 
cism was John Carter Vincent, wh« 
vas in charge of Far Eastern Affairs 
in the State Department during th 


period immediately after World Wa: 


I. Because Vincent was associated 
with the development of the policy 
which did not prevent the Commu 
nist conquest of China, it was implied 
that he actively encouraged that con 


quest. Because the issue of freedom 


to report and analyze was at stake, 


the harassment of Vincent proved 
demoralizing to the Foreign Service. 

This demoralization was intensi- 
fed when Senate critics raised doubts 
about Bohlen’s qualifications to serve 
as Ambassador to Moscow on the 
ground that he was President Roose- 
velt’s interpreter at Yalta and that 
when he testified before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, he de- 
fended the } agreements. The 
Committee approved the nomination, 
15 to 0, after Mr. Dulles spoke up for 
Bohlen, but subsequently Senator 
John L. McClellan, Democrat of Ar- 
kansas, oblique ly but disturbingly 
raised doubts to to whether Bohlen 
was “loyal. 


The serious question is whether 


] 
i 
the Senate, by a kind of postaudit of 
his work, should control the honest 
actions of a civil servant responsible 
to an agency of the executive branch 
of the government. Secretary Dulles’ 
th 


disposition of problems raised by 


the cases of Vincent and Bohlen has 
not settled this question. The Secre- 
tary cast doubt on the ability of both 
these men to participate in policy- 
making decisions and that doubt con- 
tains the ger of paralysis for the 
whole Service. First, the Secretary re- 
tired Vincent, who, since his days in 
the Far Eastern Bureau, has served 
as Minister to Switzerland and chief 
of mission in Tangier. Mr. Dulles 
courageously cleared Vincent of the 
taint of disloyalty which Senators 
had imputed to him and of which 
the federal Loyalty Board had found 
him guilty. He noted, however, that 
Vincent’s opinions about China had 
been unsound and did not merit his 
retention in the Service. Second, in 
his appearance before the Senate 


Continued on page 8 


FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


What Should the 
New Administration 


Ba 


Do About 


Latin America? 


HE Eisenhower Administration 

can do five things about Latin 
America: (1) Show Latin Ameri- 
cans that the United States is seri- 
ously concerned about Latin Ameri- 
ca; (2) support democratic elements 
in that continent; (3) encourage 
economic development; (4) impress 
upon United States investors there 
who still do not realize it that they 
are guests in foreign countries; (5) 
encourage the international exchange 
of persons. 

1. The thing Latin Americans re- 
sent most about United States policy 
is their impression that Washington 
has been so concerned with events in 
Europe and Asia it has not had time 
to spare for Latin America. Some 
attention to that area in speeches of 
leading officials of the Administra- 
tion, particularly President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, would go far to 
remove the impression that we are 
ignoring Latin America. 

This is particularly important for 
the present Administration. Latin 
Americans have unhappy memories 
of the last period of Republican rule, 
which they recall as an era of the 
Big Stick and armed intervention on 
behalf of United 


Public attention by leading officials 


States investors. 
of the Eisenhower Administration to 
Latin American affairs would coun- 
teract an inclination of many Latin 
Americans to feel that United States 
policy in the region will be left to the 
determination of American business- 
men with personal interests at stake. 

2. Dictatorships are all too preva- 
lent in Latin America, and our atti- 
tude toward them, in the opinion of 


Latin Americans, has left much to be 
desired. We have shown too much 
willingness to give dictators more 
and more guns and aircraft with 
which to maintain their tyrannies. 
The policy of using nonrecognition 
as a weapon against regimes of which 
we do not approve was frowned 
upon by the Truman Administra- 
tion. Even though nonrecognition 
may not be an adequate answer to 
the problem, the United States should 
certainly be more discriminating in 
its treatment of its Latin American 


neighbors. 


Democrats Need Aid 


In this connection the Administra- 
tion should remember that the best 
friends of the United States are not 
found only among those who believe 
in “free enterprise.” The anti-Com 
munist Left is the most significant 
obstacle to totalitarianism in the area, 
and thus the most important pro- 
United States group. Communism 
and Peronismo enjoy wide support 
because significant elements in the 
middle and working classes are dis- 
contented with things as they now 
are, and want land reforms, social in- 
surance, trade unionism, government- 
supported industrialization, educa- 
tional facilities and other things, all 
of which may not seem desirable to 
conservative Republicans. 

The parties which can meet Com- 
munists and Peronistas on their own 
grounds and defeat them where they 
are strong are those which can arouse 
the same enthusiasm and idealism 
the totalitarians are able to stimu- 
late; can appeal to the desire of the 
Latin American masses for far-reach- 


Latin 


by Robert J. Alexander 


Dr. Alexander, assistant professor of economics at Rutgers 
University and author of The Perén Era, published }y 
Columbia University Press in 1951, spent two months j; 
America last summer. 


ing social reforms; but can accom 
pany promises of such reforms wit} 
adherence to the methods of politica 
democracy. 

Here again, official recognition of 
the problem of democracy versus di 
tatorship in Latin America by lead 
ing Administration members would 
be exceedingly helpful. Latin Amer 
can democrats must not be allowed 
to feel that propaganda for demo 
racy by us is only a cloak for our 
national interests in the cold war and 
that we have no interest in demo 
racy’s fate if there is no immediate 
Communist danger. In Latin Ameri 
ca the greatest danger to democracy 
is represented by Peronismo and mili 
tary dictatorship rather than by com 
munism, although both are anti 
United States. Recognition of this by 
leading Administration spokesmen 
would go far to allay the suspicions 
of Latin American democrats that 
they have been completely aba 
doned by Washington. 

3. There is 


of urgency in Latin American cout 


a tremendous feeli: 


tries about developing their econo 
mies. Latin Americans conscious « 
the problem realize that the one plac 
where they can get aid in the task ¢ 
raising their countries’ productivity, 
and thus the living standards of their 
peoples, is the United States. Man 
of them feel that our postwar pet 


formance did not measure up to our 


rather extravagant promises of aid 


during World War II. 


American aid should take three 


forms. First, the already considerabk 


program of Point Four technical ai¢ 


should be further extended. Lati 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Latin 


by Arthur P. Whitaker 


Dr. Whitaker is professor of Latin American history at 
the University of Pennsylvania. He is the author of The 
United States and the Independence of Latin America, 
1800-1830 (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1941) and 
editor of Inter-American Affairs, 194445 (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1944 and 1945), 2 volumes. 


HE confusion in our Latin 
American policy has increased, is 
increasing, and should be diminished. 
The solution does not lie in piece- 
meal improvement of our handling 
of any specific issue, such as commu 
nism, Peronism, Point Four, or the 
bilateral military pacts. There is am 
ple room and urgent need for such 
improvement, but this will prove 
transient and illusory unless the new 
Administration cures two radical de 
fects from which its predecessor’s so 
called policy towards Latin America 
suffered throughout the last decade. 
One was lack of coordination in the 
government; the other was lack of 
continuity in the “policy.” 

There was a scandalous lack of co 
ordination among the score of gov 
ernment agencies which shared with 
the State Department the handling 
of Latin American affairs. The State 
Department was unable to compel 
coordination, much less the accept 
ance of its own views. On the con 
trary, 1t was several times overruled 
on important issues by other agencies, 
such as the Pentagon, Commerce, 
and the Reconstruction Finance Cor 
poration, sometimes with deplorable 
results. 

A recent illustration is the RFC’s 
refusal, contrary to State Department 
advice, to grant a Bolivian request 
for an increase in the price of tin. 
Some observers believe that this re 
tusal helped to precipitate the Bo 
livian revolution which brought to 
power a government committed to 
the expropriation of the tin mines 
and largely controlled by a Commu 
nist, Juan Lechin, who is a Trotsky 


ite, to be sure, but still a Communist. 


Even if these observers are mis 
taken, the incident was a disturbing 
illustration of the permanently cha 
otic policy-making situation in Wash 
ington. Although there was machin 
ery to prgduce coordination, in the 
case of Latin America it frequently 
failed to work. 

Even worse, if possible, was the 
erratic course of our Latin American 
policy during the past decade. In this 
case it appears that the State Depart- 
ment itself was largely to blame. The 
prime illustration is provided by the 
case of the Perén regime in Argen 
tina. Half a dozen times in a decade 
the State Department blew first hot 
then cold on Perén. This is probably 
one of the chief reasons why neithe: 
treatment worked. In the process we 
lost face and friends in Latin Ameri 
ca at large, and at the end of it (we 
hope it is the end) Perén’s regime 
seems as strongly entrenched as ever, 
and as unfriendly to the United 


States. 


Cause and Cure 


I am well aware that the same de 
tects have marked our policy towards 
other parts of the world at various 
times; but in the past decade they 
have been most frequent and persist 
ent in our conduct of Latin Ameri 
can affairs. What is the cause? And 
what the cure? 

Some find the cause in the fact that 
since 1943 the highest Latin Ameri 
can officer in the State Department 
has held the comparatively low rank 
of Assistant Secretary of State. High 
er rank might have helped, for all 
these Assistant Secretaries, from Ne] 


son Rockefeller and Spruille Braden 


to Edward J. Miller, were men of 
outstanding ability and wide knowl- 
edge of the Latin American field. 
But that is only a symptom, and the 
cause lies much deeper. I find it in 
a national schizophrenia growing out 
of our foreign policy revolution of 
the early 1940's. Before 1940 our polli- 
cy was reflected in the State Depart- 
ment’s dictum in 1928 that “Pan- 
Americanism takes first place in our 
diplomacy”—a position which was 
strongly reinforced in the Good 


Neighbor decade that followed. 


But then came the policy revolu- 
tion mentioned above, and since 1943 
Pan-Americanism has come close to 
taking last place in our diplomacy. 
Yet many of the older habits of 
Hemispheric thought and feeling 
have survived—hence the schizophre- 
nia. Thus, we have gone on expect- 
ing the Latin Americans to be as 
friendly and cooperative as they were 
in the heyday of Pan-Americanism; 
and when faced with the incredible 
fact that they are not, we have a 
nervous breakdown and begin to 
scream about Communist-Peronist 
conspiracies, demagogues, dictators 


and whatnot. 


The danger to us from such sources 
is real, but screaming about them 
will do no good. If Latin America is 
so important to us, then we must be 
willing to pay the price for improv- 


j 


ing our rela vith it and keeping 


them that way—no solution is ever 
permanent. The price will not have 
to be paid only, or even largely, in 
money, but first and foremost in a 
sustained effort on the part of the 
high command in Washington to re- 
store the coordination and continuity 
and dignity so conspicuously lacking 
in our Latin American policy of the 
past decade. 

If I were shaping this policy, | 
would do the following things: (1) 
Shift the emphasis in inter-American 


Continued n page ¢ 


Alexander 


(Continued from page 4) 


America was the first and most suc- 
cessful field of application of the 
Point Four principle. Yet the possi- 
bilities of this principle have been 
only barely scratched. 

Second, there should be more ex- 
tensive United States public invest- 
ment in Latin America. This could 
be through extension of the lending 
powers of the Export-Import Bank, 
through expansion of the operations 
of the International Bank, or through 
government aid to expanded private 
investment. Attention should also be 
given to the possibility of extending 
the principle of grants instead of 
loans for worth-while development 
which self- 
liquidating. 


projects will not be 

4. Although the Administration 
should do all it can to encourage 
United States private investment, it 
should also make it clear to United 
States companies operating in Latin 
America which have not yet learned 
this that they are guests in a foreign 
country. A situation such as that in 
Costa Rica, where the United Fruit 


Company plays Communist unions 
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off against non-Communist ones, 
backing whichever is weaker so as 
to prevent unionization of its work- 


the 


intervenes to 


ers, and where United States 


Ambassador prevent 
the local government from granting 
United 


Fruit Company employees, should 


a small wage increase to 
not be permitted. 

5. Finally, it is still true that the 
United States is its own best sales- 
man. The program of bringing Latin 
Americans here to study, to learn 
techniques in American government 
and industry, and to travel should 
be expanded. Most Latin Americans 
who have benefited from such pro- 
grams return home our friends. Un- 
fortunately such programs are now 
critically hampered by the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act 
legislation. The revision of this act 


and other similar 
is certainly a must for the further 


improvement of our relations with 


. Latin America. 


Whitaker 
(Continued from page 5) 
defense measures from military to 
Attack 


communism through inter-American 


economic and political. (2) 


channels. We have abjured interven- 


tion, but inter-American agreements 
provide a basis for action in this 
matter. (3) Give legitimate prote 
tion to United States business inter 
ests but stop promoting free enter 
prise as a panacea for all countries, 
(4) Greatly increase the cultural in 
terchange program. (5) Restore our 
Latin American policy, not to “first 
place in our diplomacy” (no sane 
person would want to do that to 
day), but to a higher place than jj 
has had these last ten years. (6) 
Clarify our definition of the relation 
of our Latin American policy to our 
global policy, and of the Organiza 
tion of American States to the United 


Nations. 

With a cabinet composed almost ey 
clusively of businessmen, the chances 
of adopting some of these sugges 
tions may not prove too bright. But 
there is hope of considerable in 
provement in the talents, influence 
Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles and his As 


and known views of 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter 
American Affairs, John M. Cabot. It 
is my hope that they will give us ; 
real Latin American policy and a 


good one. 


War or Peace 


with Russia? — 2 


The significance of the Senate debate 
about the nomination of Charles E. 
Bohlen as United States Ambassador 
to Moscow transcended the issue of 
Mr. Bohlen’s personal qualifications 
for the diplomatic post of greatest 
importance to the United States, and 
even the larger question of the rela- 
tionship between the Executive and 
Congress in the making of foreign 
policy. At stake in this debate was 
nothing less than the problem wheth- 
er, through the use of diplomacy, the 
United States can succeed in reduc- 


ing the dangerous tensions between 
the non-Communist world and the 
U.S.S.R. and bring to an honorable 
close the war operations in Korea as 
well as in Indochina, where Wash- 
ington has promised additional aid 
to France. 

Both 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 


President Eisenhower and 


have stated on several occasions— 
most recently when the President re- 
plied to a press conference question 
on March 19—that the Administra- 


tion would view seriously and sym- 


pathetically any proposals the Soviet 
government might want to make 
through “proper channels” and 
would never meet them “less than 


Such 


mally provided by properly accredi 


halfway.” channels are nor- 
ted diplomatic representatives. It is 
therefore of paramount importanc: 
that Washington, in this critical pe 


riod of change within the ranks ol 


the Soviet gavernment, should have 
an experienced, well-informed am- 
bassador in Moscow—and it is the 


President’s personal belief that Mr. 
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Bohlen fulfills this requirement. It is 
also essential, if an opportunity for 
useful negotiations arises, that the 
American Ambassador to Moscow 
should enjoy not only the confidence 
of the Executive but also of the Sen 
ate, which under the Constitution 
has the power to confirm ambassa 
dors. It is this confidence, necessary 
to the success of future negotiations 
which Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
with the support of Senators Pat M« 
Carran and Styles Bridges, endea. 


ored in advance to destroy. 


Reasons for Fear 
Many 


Americans, watching the Senate de 


thoughtful and _patrioti 


bate over Bohlen’s appointment, felt 
troubled by the apathy over McCat 
thy’s attacks, which sought to im 
pugn the veracity of Mr. Dulles and 
the political judgment of the Pres 


dent, as well as by the extent t 


which the actions of the Senator 
fom Wisconsin have been com 
mended not only among the le: 


well-informed sectors of the popula 
tion but also in highly educated pro 
The 


dictum, “Where there’s smoke, there 


fessional and business circles. 


must be fire,” is now seen to have 
raised a smoke screen across the land 
through which it is difficult to dis 
tinguish truth from falsehood, legiti 
mate doubt from malicious insinu 


The 


enemies would surely give much to 


tion. result, which our worl 


achieve, has been to create a wide 
spread state of fear hardly calculated 
to encourage the cool and courageou 
judgment required to appraise the 
world crisis and to weigh possible 
courses of action. 

This state of fear is understand 
able. No responsible person would 
want to minimize the real dangers 
that face the United States. Ameri 
can forces are locked in bitter combat 
with the Chinese Communist armie 


in Korea which by the admission 


Andrei Y. Vishinsky, now Russia's 
permanent delegate to the United 
Nations, are supplied by the U.S.S.R. 
The Kremlin has been conducting a 
“hate” campaign against the United 
States and has accused Washington 
of seeking to subvert not only the 
Soviet government but also the r 
gimes of Russia’s Eastern Europea 
satellites—an accusation rejected by 
the Political and Security Committec 
of the United Nations on March 26. 
\merican citizens have been charged 
with acting as Soviet spies in an ef 
tort to discover the secrets of atomic 
wartare. Americans in various walks 
of life have either voluntarily admit 
ted or have allowed it to be inferred 
that they have at one time or another 
usually either in the 1930's or dur 
ng the early period of World War II 
been members of the Communi 
arty in the United States. 


Contronted by these dey elopme nt 


of which—particularly spying 


ire new in the experience of thi 


ountry, many Americans have 

derstandably become alarmed and 
have tended to accept all expression 
of anti-Communist sentiment and a 
denunciations of the U.S.S.R. as 

spired solely by patriotism and a: 
necessary to safeguard this country 


security. 


Danger of Fear 


Chis attitude, if carried to a logic 


onclusion, could have inspired a de 


sire to break off with the U.S.S.R. 


and to seek a way out of the many 
painful problems of East-West rela 
tions through actions described by 


various press and radio commen 


tators as “dynamic,” “positive” 


“drastic,” even at the risk of war. 


\gain, no responsible person would 


ontend that war should be avoided 


at all costs if the alternative is na 
another 
[In World War II millions of peo} 


subscribed to the slogan, “It is bett 


tional subjection to powel! 


to die on one’s feet than live on one’s 
knees.” Nor do references to the ulti 
mate horrors of atomic warfare nec- 
essarily justify avoidance of war, ex- 
ept in the case of confirmed pacifists, 
whose views deserve the utmost re- 


spect. For obviously pre-atomic war 


fare was capable of destroying mil- 
lions of human beings, as was tragi- 
cally demonstrated in World War I 


before the large-scale development of 


llr, not to Spe ik of 


The 


W hether 


atomic, warfare. 


question remains, however, 


any government, no matter 


how much its patience has been tried 


and its previous hopes tor peace have 


been disappoi can pass up any 
opportunity, utter how slight, 
of averting another world holocaust. 
Che 


ed by the Kret 


Chinese Communists, second- 


ulin, have once again 
held out the 


prospect of a truce in 


Korea. Soviet spokesmen have hinted 
broadly at the possibility of German 
reunihcation. T] U.S.S.R., what 
ever its othe otives, clearly seeks 
to prevent the rearmament of West 
Germany and Japan and to bring the 
Peiping regime into the UN. 

No one in Washington can prom- 


ise in advance at any negotiations 


which may take place with the Krem- 


lin will beas in ending the Ko 


rean war an eating at least a 
measure of stability. Nor will anyone 
expect a permanent settlement’; no 

h sett! r been reached 
in history. WI President Eisen 
hower has mad lear is that the 


patient explorat 


prospects for 


peaceful adju , rather than the 


that 


reckless assut war offers 


the only way o will govern his 


\dministration’s attitude toward the 


U.S.S.R. Neither the majority of 

Americans, nor the millions in Eu- 

rope and Asia to whom the United 

States offers leadership in the strug- 

Ce ee will eoll dite ten 

le tor Treeadom, ¥ i Cali this treason. 
\ MicHELEs DEAN 


As Others 
See Us 


Europeans are naturally concerned 
about the future policy of the U.S.- 
S.R. and about the attitude of the 
United States toward Russia. Writ- 
ing in the independent, moderately 


conservative Le Figaro on March 12, 
André Siegfried, well-known politi- 
cal scientist, said: “American democ- 
racy is truly a regime in which public 
opinion is supreme; that is its great- 
ness and also its danger. Each Ameri- 
can, however modest his condition, 
forms an opinion and gives it freely. 
He is not content to judge his own 
country’s affairs. He also feels en- 
titled to express approval or con- 
demnation of everything that goes 
on in the world, and more often than 
not he does so from a moral point of 
view, as if he were the judge of hu- 
man behavior in every country.” 
Siegfried points out why Ameri- 
cans are tired of the Korean war— 
“a sword of Damocles hanging over 
every family.” He is worried, how- 
ever, that some Americans have an 
attitude of, “If there must be war 
with Russia, let’s get it over with.” 
He goes on: “I hardly know of any 
European who would talk like that, 
hecause for us war is death, pure and 


sip 


nd of everything. .. . 


We kn ite well that the United 


—— 


States does not want war, but to have 
it spoken of as something that can 
be contemplated is too much for a 
Europe which stands on the edge of 
the pit. The Americans ought to see 
that.” 

Writing just before Stalin’s death, 
Paul Sethe said in the conservative 
Frankfurter Allgemeine of March 3 
and 4 that the main danger is in- 
difference to what the Communist 
leaders think. Rearmament, he con- 
tends, is essential, but it must be 
accompanied by an understanding of 
Russian motives; and these motives, 
in his opinion, are mainly two, one 
just as important as the other: the 
desire to bring about the world revo- 
lution and the fear that Russia will 
be attacked. “War is not entirely to 
be excluded, but it is only a means 
and not at all the most important.” 
As for Russia’s fear of invasion, says 
Sethe, its experiences immediately 
after the Revolution, when Japanese, 
British, French and American troops 
marched against the Reds, have 
“deeply branded Bolshevist thinking. 
. . . It is rather childish to believe 
that our protestations of peace, sin- 
cere though they be, are enough to 
obliterate those experiences.” 

Sethe concludes: “A policy which 
does not cease to rearm but which at 
the same time does its best in sincere 
negotiations to destroy Russian fears 
is not a priori doomed to failure. 
War need not take place.” 


Newsletter 


(Continued from page 3) 


Committee on behalf of Bohlen, See. 
retary Dulles said he preferred not to 
have the ambassador-nominate in the 
policy-making job of Counselor. The 
fate of Vincent and the travails of 
Bohlen damage the morale of the 
remaining officers of the Foreign 
Service, whose advice traditionally js: 
sought on policy matters and whose 
education and qualifications make 
them eager to be more than lackeys 
of the government. 

The Service is often criticized, and 


many Americans sincerely believe 
that citizens untrained in diplomacy 
make better diplomats. But as long 
as the State Department relies on 


Foreign Service officers to provide 


the reports on which foreign policy 


is largely based, the Department can 
function effectively only if those offi- 
cers are free to tell the facts and the 
truth as they see them without fear 
of having their careers destroyed and 
their professional reputations dam- 
aged because certain Senators who 
do not agree with them find the seeds 
of treason in their reaction to un- 
pleasant world realities. This makes 
for cautious reports and the kind of 
blind foreign policy into which totali- 
tarian states are apt to blunder and 
which democratic America has in 
the past been able to avoid. 


3LaIR Boies 
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